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to the lot of those who are chosen for such a post as that of
Governor-General. The English in India, though willing to
make allowance for bodily weakness when combined with moral
power, and ready to admire the feeble frame when struggling with
difficulties, do yet delight to see physical strength and manly
vigour in their rulers. Now Lord Mayo was a capital rider, a
practised judge of horses, and the animals which filled his stable
made a sight worth seeing. Having hunted much in England and
Ireland he rapidly rose to a high rank among equestrian sports-
men in India, and began to lead the field in pursuit of the wild
boar. He was fond of using the gun or the rifle and would
wade through the marshes near Calcutta to shoot snipe. He
occasionally attended some of the principal races, and made
official journeys of great length on horseback. Having once
led a somewhat hard life while engaged in Irish farming, he
had a frank and sympathetic bearing towards those who were
battling with difficulties, and a practical insight into all cir-
cumstances of perplexity. Yet, without being at all ostenta-
tious he always assumed a due degree of state and dignity.
Personally he was generous and much given to hospitality,
which he dispensed with an urbane freedom and attentive
carefulness that charmed all hearts.

He seemed to us to be different from any Governor-General
we had yet seen. Hardinge had been quiet and sedate;
Dalhousie had preserved retiring habits by reason of the pain
against which he had to contend amidst all his imperial
anxieties; Canning was naturally grave and reserved, even
before he felt the oppressive sense of unexampled anxiety;
Elgin had been bright and genial, without displaying any
remarkable degree of physical vigour; and Lawrence never lost
the care-worn weather-beaten aspect caused by a life of Indian
toil. But Mayo was gay, active, and enthusiastic, without at
all derogating from his proper dignity; indeed enthusiasm
pervaded his whole existence, and was his distinguishing mark.

Almost his first care, after assuming office, was to gather up
the threads of the negotiation with the Amir of Caubul, Shir
Ali, as John Lawrence had left it. The Amir had Hot come to